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THE STENOGRAPHIC TREE. 



The flontiflpiece to this work, exhibits, in the form a tree, the entire 
theory of the following systeni, which consists in the judicious application 
of a few elementary principles to the purpose of quick writing. 

For the encouragement of the learner, let it be understoodf, that with 
this simple key, and this only, the language of a public speaker may 
be recorded as fast as delivered, and in a hand which shall be legible, not 
to the writer only, but to all otheni who are familiar with the same sys- 
tem. 

From this small circle and right line, a tree is produced, bearing fhut 
after its kind, as seen by the following analysis. 

In the first place, the roots of the tree present a kfaid of diagram^ in 
which we discover the embryo of that fruit which is afterwards exliibiled 
upon the several branches, and finally converted into short hand. The 
difibrent inclinations of the richt line are made to represent five letters 
— different segments of the circle, four letters; different modifications 
of the circle and line, six letters ; and of the quarter circle and line, five 
letters ; making in all, twenty distinct alphabetic signs. 

The first four limbs of the tree, present a classification of the several 
characters, under four distinct species, showing at the same time, the let- 
ter, or letters, which each character is respectively to represent. 

The same twenty characters are next seen in the body of the tree, sur- 
rounded by certain words and parts of words, of which, in writing, they 
become the representatives, according to established rules. With these 
twenty characters, possessing the fourfold power, to represent letters, 
wwds, prefixes and terminations, together with a dot, to represent vow- 
els, the theory of this system is complete : although several of the same 
marks are afterwards employed as the arbitrary signs of certain other 
prefixes, terminations, words, &c., as shown near the top of the tree. 

AH the rules necessary to a right understanding and application of 
theory to practice, will be found on the 10th, 11th, and 13th pages of this 
work. The remainder of the book is devoted to illustrations, and diort 
hand specimens, with printed translations of the several plates, for the 
improvement of the learner. 
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Thi art of short-hand writing, was practiced under dif- 
ferent names and forms, by most of the ancient civilized 
nations of the earth. The Egyptians, who were at a very 
early period distinguished for their learning, represented 
objects, words and ideas, by a species of hieroglyphics. 
The Jews also used this species of writing, adding a num- 
ber of arbitrary characters, for important, solemn, and 
awful terms, such as God, Jehovah, &c. A nmilar method 
was practiced by the Greeks, which is' said to have been 
introduced at Nicolai by Xenophon. The Romans adopt- 
ed the same method— »and Ennius, the poet, invented a 
new system, by which the Notari recorded the languaj^e 
of their most celebrated orators. He commenced with 
about 1100 marks of his own invention, to which he af- 
terwards added many more. His plan, as improved by 
Tyro, was held in high estimation by the Romans. Titus 
Yespasian was remarkably fond of short hand— he con* 
sidered it not only convenient and useful, but ranked it 
among his most interesting amusements. 

Plutarch tells us, that the celebrated speech of Cato, 
relative to the Catidinian conspiracy, was taken and pre- 
lerved in short hand. We are likewise informed, that 
Seneca made use of a system of short writing, which con- 
sisted in the use of about 5000 characters. 

The first publication upon this subject, of which we 
have any correct information, was about the year 1500, 
from a Latin manuscript, dated 1412. Various other pub- 
lications followed in succession, without materially ad- 
vancing, or changing the character of the art, till about 
the commencement of the 18th century; nor were the 
principles, till many years afterwards, settled upon a basis 
which could promise any degree of stability to the art. 

Byrom was the first who treated the subject scientifi- 
cally, and to him we stand indebted for the promulgation 
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of those fundamental principles, which will ever consti- 
tute the true foundation of every rational system of ste- 
nography. His first edition appeared in the year 1767. 
Previous to this, many systems had been published im- 
der the name of short, or swift hand, which were so 
involved in philological refinements, or superfluous arbi- 
trary signs, as to be absolutely more tedious in the 
acquirement and practice, than the usual long hand, and 
scarcely intelligible, except to the inventers, or those who 
devoted their lives to practice. Nor did Byrom rest, till 
he had much obscured the merits of his original plan, by 
the introduction of numerous grammar rules, plausible 
in theory, but odious in practice. Much difficulty was 
no doubt experienced by him and by later writers, in 
selecting the most appropriate characters, and assign- 
ing to each its respective functions; but a still greater 
dimculty has continued to exist, in relation to the too fre- 
quent introduction of arbitrary signs and subtle theories, 
whichi finding their way into many systems, have rendered 
useless to the world that which was otherwise valuable^ 
in the elttmentary principles of Byrom and his successors^ 

Most of the books upon short hand have been rendered 
voluminous, intricate and expensive, by theoretical nice- 
ties, which served only to discourage the learner, to shut 
the art from schools and colleges, and thus prevent ita 
general extension and usefulness. 

Under these circumstances, but few individuals have 
been successful in acquiring a knowledge of the subject^ 
and they have generally found an interest in suppressing 
its dissemination, while the multitude ignorantly con- 
demned it, as a mystic and useless art. This public de- 
nunciation, if confined to some of the crude and ponderous 
volumes of unintelligible hieroglyphics, which appeared 
between the 16th and 18th centuries, would be just and 
true; but when applied to the more improved systems of 
a later date, it is g^rossly illiberal and unjust. Still, the 
prejudices excited previous to the publication of tiiose 
scientific principles which now characterize the art, are 
unjustly kept up, by those who are more ready to con- 
demn what they do not understand, than to acknowledge 
their ignorance of a subject with which others are familiar, 
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Under this complication of embarrassments, the subject 
has hitherto received but little attention in the United 
States. But when the unparalleled advancement, and 
almost universal extension of other improvements are 
taken into consideration, there is reason to believe, that 
the merits of modern short hand will not be long over- 
looked. 

It is a fact, that very few persons are aware of the sim- 
plicity and practicability of this art{ and there are fewer 
still, who know any thing of the facility with which it may 
be acquired, otherwise it would soon emerge from its 
obscurity^ to assume its rank in the constellation of hu- 
man improvements. 

To convey a more just idea of the present state of this 
art, it is necessary to go into a brief review of its former 
character and merits. This recapitulation will prepare us 
not only to account for the long neglect of the subject, 
but to appreciate more fully, the triumph of modem im- 
provement over the rude attempts of former times, whilst 
it furnishes a rea^sonable ground of hope, that a general 
standard of stenography may yet be established, notwith- 
standing the numerous attempts which have hitherto 
proved abortive. 

Short-hand formerly consisted in the use of almost in- 
numerable hieroglyphics and arbitrary characters, which 
could not be learned without much time and labour, and 
when learned, could not be retained without continual 
practice. This was tolerable, only while words were few, 
and the cultivation of the human mind in its infancy. For 
however numerous these characters, the advancement of 
arts and sciences, rendered their multiplication necessary 
to the representation of new words and ideas; nor could 
such a system, by the constant aid of human invention, 
ever approximate perfection, while resting as it did, oh 
this false foundation. Every appendage to the abeady 
overgrown structure, only served to make it more un- 
wieldly, and to hasten the downfall of the whole fabric ; 
as the characters were some of them so seldom used, that 
the utmost powers of human memory could scarcely re- 
tain them, and if recalled by memory, they could not be 
made with sufHcient facility to answer the great end for 
A 2 
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which they were originally intended. At the same time, 
the expense and labor of acquiring the art, must have 
ever confined it to a limited number — while the neces- 
sary introduction of new marks, completely unfitted it for 
correspondence, and the mutual perusal of even that 
limited number, or of any other, than the identical writers 
themselves. 

We have thus far traced the subject of short-hand wri- 
ting simply as an art, without beholding one beauty, or 
one solitary feature which can justly claim our admira- 
tion, or fairly escape our disapprobation and contempt. 
But we will now proceed, by the light of reason, philo- 
sophy and experience, to unfold some of its beauties as 
a science and an art* 

We are all aware, that ten simple figures, or the nine 
digits and cipher, have been found sufficient for all the 
purposes of numerical calculation. We also understand, 
that these ten figures are now used for nearly the same 
object, by every civilized nation on earth. We like- 
wise know, that seven notes, comprise the whole of 
written music, and that by a proper arrangement of these 
few notes, may be intelligibly represented all the varieties 
of haitnony. It is also known, that by means of these few 
simple, but acknowledged signs, this music is transmitted 
from individual to individual, and from nation to nation, 
requiring no other interpretation than that afforded by 
the visible signs themselves. And though individuals 
may be antipodes upon this earth, and totally ignorant of 
each others lang^ag«, and discordant in all their other 
feelings, habits and views, yet in the signification and 
use of these musical sig^s, they have not only a perfect 
understanding, but can hold communion, at the distance 
of thousands of miles, and drink as it were from the same 
sublime fountain, the rich melody of borrowed sounds 
with which their car and heart had never before been 
greeted. 

It is also evident, from the confined and limited nature 
of our vocal organs, that very few simple sounds are dis- 
tinctly and audibly uttered, in the pronunciation of any 
language, notwithstanding the infinite number of combi- 
nations, which are known to be produced by the organs 
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of speech, through the mediam of the human voice. 
Hence the practicability of assigning to each distinct 
sound a particular representative, which shall be as 
readily understood as arithmetical figures, or musical 
signs, by all people, and at all times, without regard to 
the language in which they may be employed. 

As a proof of this position, to a most satisfactory ex- 
tent, let us look to the 26 letters of our common English 
alphabet. We all know, that with these few signs may 
be recorded the language of a thousand tongues for a 
thousand ages: nor would the object be at all facilitated 
by increasing the signs to 26 hundreds, or as many thou- 
sands, although the modes of expression which may be 
produced, by the use of 40,000 words, is beyond all 
human computation. 

It is also a fact of notoriety and philosophic interest, 
that our alphabetic signs are now enjoyed in common, 
by the inhabitants of England, France, Spain, Italy, 
&c. &c. 

By these facts we see, that the powers of arithmetical 
figures, musical signs, and alphabetic letters, are alike 
unlimited in the extent of their application to the pur- 
poses intended. Having established this important fact 
respecting the use of visible signs, w/^ may with pro- 
priety approach the subject in question. 

The system of short-hand which is about to claim our 
attention, is not, as some have erroneously imagined, an 
arbitrary art necessarily confined to the indefatigable re- 
porter of speeches — it is in fact a science as well as an 
art; and as such, it claims degree of attention from even 
those who may never employ it as an art. 

As a science, it views the powers and faculties of the 
human voice and human ear, the leading organs of com- 
munication, or medium of spoken language — it traces the 
various modes which have been pursued for preserving 
and transmitting words and ideas through a written lan- 
guage, as presented to the eye by the means of acknow- 
ledged visible signs, for the letters of which syllables, 
words and sentences are composed — and, in conformity 
with the dictates of philosophy, experience and common 
sense, it determines upon the use of alphabetic charac- 
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terBf for the purpose of swift writing, and not upon the 
employment of numerous arbitrary signs forwonlsy sen- 
tences or Ideas. 

In the next place, it proceeds to lay down rules, which 
if reduced to practice, will enable us to record language 
with the least possible time, labour and space, which may 
be found compatible with legibility. 

It shows the common alphabet to be totally at variance 
with the primary object of short-hand^ which is despatch 
— that several of the letters are entirely superfluous, 
and none of them well chosen, as they contain unne- 
cessary crooks and curves, which tend only to perplex 
and embarrass the learner, while they occupy time and 
space, to the sacri^ce of ease and facility. 

In this system, the alphabet consists of twenty letters, 
instead of twenty six. These characters are extremely 
simple, easily made, and readily combined with each 
other without loss of time, labour, space or legibility. 
They are employed 1st. To represent in their individual 
capacity certain words which are known to occur very 
frequently. 2d. As letters, or representatives of sounds, 
to be joined together in writing all words not denoted by 
individual characters. 3d. For some of the most frequent 
prefixes; and 4th. For the most frequent terminations of 
words. 

It has also been considered an object worthy of atten- 
tion, that there should be not only a symmetry in the 
adaptation of these visible signs to each other, so as to in- 
sure the greatest brevity, perspicuity, simplicity and 
beauty; but, that the elementary rules should themselves 
harmonize with each other, according to fixed scientific 
principles. 

It has been thought an important object also, to con- 
dense the theory and instructions, into a convenient and 
cheap form for individuals and schools, and to illustrate 
and exemplify the whole by rules and eng^vings, so as to 
place dt within the reach of those who cannot attend a 
regular course of personal instructions. 

This work has passed with unparalleled success through 
six large editions, and is now presented to the public in 
m seventh, with a number of corrections and improve- 
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tnents, and seventeen new copper-plate engravings. And 
although the theory remains nearly the same, it is believ- 
ed that the superior arrangement, and general accuracy 
of this edition, will be found valuable improvements by 
those who seek a knowledge of short-hand through the 
book alone. 

It is therefore earnestly recommended to the attention 
of teachers, who may, at a very trifling expense, acquire 
the theory from the book, and communicate it to their 
schools. 

It is a source of no small gratification to the author of 
this work, that his past labours have been so extensively 
patronized. He has the satisfaction to know, that his 
system is now used in the Pulpit, at the Bar, and in the 
Le^slative Hall, by many gentlemen who do honour to 
their respective professions — ^that it is introduced into 
numerous Academies and Colleges throughout the United 
States, and that its practice, serves to enrich the com- 
mon-place-book of thousands, who would not descend to 
the drudgery of writing by long hand in fioura, what they 
now record in minutes by short-hand. 

Although the value of short-hand can never be duly 
appreciated, except by those who have acquired it, still 
they must be wilfully blind who will not acknowledge its 
utility, as a labour and time saving artj especially when 
the time necessary to its acquisition is reduced to a few 
hours, and the expense brought within the ability of all. 
It is not however to be supposed, that every individual 
who acquires a knowledge of the theory of short-hand, 
will be able to report the language of the most rapid 
speaker. Nor is there one in ten thousand, who will ever 
i>e called to the station of a Gumey, or a Gales, still, most 
persons may find it pleasant and convenient, to write twq, 
three or four times as fast as they are enabled to, by the 
common method. And such degrees of facility may be 
easily obtained, in the course of a few hours or days. 

With these introductory remarks, this seventh edition 
is submitted to the American public. 
By their humble servant, 

MARCUS T. C. GOULD. 

Philadelphia, May I8(h, 1829, 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 

Thb learner, being supplied with a small blank book, 
about the size of this work, without ruling, should pro- 
ceed to write the stenographic alphabet, as exhibited in 
the opposite plate. No. 2. 

1st. Commence with the character standing for s, and 
write it across the page, from left to right, repeating the 
letter s s s — and in the same manner, write and repeat 
t, d, r, &c. to the end of the alphabet. 

2nd. Proceed to write the whole over ag^in, repeating 
not only the letters which the characters represent, but 
also the words standing at their right, till the whole are 
familiar, and well fixed in the memory — thus, b stands 
for be, by, been; d, stands for do, did, done; p, for peace, 
person, power, &c. During this exercise, the learner 
should endeavour to copy the characters in length, pro- 
portion, inclination, &c., beginning and ending, according 
to rules for making the characters, page 11; at the same 
time, striving to increase the facility of execution as far as 
practicable. 

3rd. Without ruling, write from left to right the con- 
tents of the table of joining, as seen in plates 4 and 5; 
observing, that one letter at the top of the page, and I 
another at the right or left, are properly joined in the 
angle of meeting — the top letter being always made first. 
The learner, when joining these characters, should repeat 
to himself the combination, thus, bb, db, vb, g^, &c. 
Example. Under m, and against 1, ml are properly join'ed 
— under 1, and against m, Im are joined, and so of the 
other characters. 

4th. After reading with attention the rules for spelling 
and writing, g^ on to copy the contents of the several 
plates in their regular order, carefully comparing every 
doubtful character, with the rules and explanations, till 
the whole system is familiar, which will probably be in 
the course of half a dozen lessonft. From this time, the 
theory being familiar, short hand will be an amusement 
and convenience; and the learner may, without other 
instruction or study, obtain, by occasional practice, al- 
most any degree of facility which he may desire. 
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STENOGBAPHir. 1 1 

Rides for making the Characters. 

Ui Class.— Make s to the right, t down, d downward, r upward, 
f V downward. 

2d Class.— Make k q and n from left to right, ch and g j down- 
ward. 

3d Class.— Make the circle first in all cases. 

ith Class. — Make the hook or ouadrant first in all cases, except 
ions, this always ends with the hook. QCj' For double letters 
make the line longer, or the circle larger. 

Rules for joining Charax^ters. 

Make one letter as if no other were to be made, and then with- 
out lifting the pen, mtke the next as if the first had not been made, 
obserring to turn in that way which is most simple and easy , but 
let the Ime always take the same direction from the circle. 

Rules for Spelling. 

1. Use no vowels in spelling, except when distinctly sounded at 
the beginning and end of words. Example, entity ntt, chastity 
chstt, obey oba, away awa, pay pa, lay la, sa]^-sa. 

2. Omit all silent letters. Ex. Light lit, sight sit, night nit. . 

3. When two letters sound like any one, use that one in their 
Btead. Ex. Laugh, lauf, physic, fysic, Utica Utk, empty mt. 

4. The letter c must be supplied by k and s. Ex_. Comply kom- 
ply, celestial selestial, receiver reseiver. 

5. H may frequently be omitted as follows. Ex. Behold beold, 
how ow, highway iway, heaven even, help elp. 

6. Ph and gh are never written in short hand, as they are al- 
ways sounded like f or v, (when not silent,) and therefore repre- 
sented, by these characters. Ex. Enough enuf, tough tuf, Phila- 
delphia Filadelfia, philosophy filosofy, Stephen Steven. 

7. When double consonants occur, use only one ; but if a vowel 
intervene, use both. Ex. Restlessness restlesnes, commendation 
comendation, memory mmory, people pple. 

8. B and w may be omitted, as follows. Ex. Number numer, 
encumber encumer, slumber slumer, answer anser. 

9. The ch character is only used where it has its natural sound, 
as in charm, church, chapter, choice. Where ch have the sound 
of k or sh, let these signs be used. 

10. Let z be represented by s in all cases; but to distinguish it, 
let the mark be made thicker than for s. 

REMARKS. — Although this method of spelling may appear 
difficult to the beginner, he is assured, that it may be made quite 
familiar in a few hours, and that without injuring his common 
spelling. To do this pronounr-^ words distinctly and rapidly, 
retaining for short hand nothing out the most prominent sounds; 
as nv, for envy ; ntt, for entity ; Idr, for elder ; flsfr, for philoso- 
pher, &c. 
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Rules for Writing. 

1. Provide a good pencil, or fine hard pen, good ink and paper. 
3. When a vowel is to be written make a small dot. and if it belong toi 
particular word, let it stand near that word, at the right or left 

3. Do not lift the pen in a word, except to write a prefix, termination, a 
vowel. 

4. Make the character y, for the words yo«, your, year; and at the begiii 
ning of words, but never at the last end, as it is there a vowel and remt 
bented by a dot. 

5. At the beginning of words use r for recon, reeom ; m for trndti^ magn 
k for coKLra^ eontrit counter; n for intert tntro^ enter; s for salis^ supt 
cireum; t for trans. It must be remembered, that all these sigi 
should be made smaU, and placed just before the woid, but not joined toi 
For under J beneath^ below^ make a small circle q below the line of writii^ 
for on, upouj over, and above, make it ° over the line ; for before make it 
the line o ; for up and down make a small dot or touch above ' or beloi 
as the case requires. 

^jfCr See illastration of ) '^ S ^ ° ' 7x ^^ 

rules5and6 \ ^^ Lf_IlAj "^ 

6. At the end of words, a scratch through the last letter is tme ; a dol 
below is ly; a dot ' above is tion, sion, dan; a touch ' above is tiena, siot 
dam ; at the right it is tTig, ong, ung ; if below, it is ings, ongs, ungs ; 
tkus ^ it is tfy, aUty, dity, ilitp; a horizontal touch ~ above is al, ial, tii— 
dal ; and the same touch _ below is less, fees, ress ; and without liflu 
the pen, the following letters may be used for some of the frequent endia 
of words ; viz. n for ness, b for ble or bles, ra for ment or ments, s for self 
selves, f for full, ferenee, w for ward, sh for ship, and — > for ious, eon 



nous, tus. 

7. Use common figures to represent numbers, but make them larger (ban 
the other characters, that they may be readily distinguished. i 

8. The common marks for punctuation may all be used in short hand, ex- 
cept the period, which would be taken for a vowel. But the following 
distinction is aJI that is necessary in following a speaker— when a sen-! 
tence is complete, leave a blank of half an inch, and let each paragra^ 
begin a line. 

9. Long words may often be represented by two or three of their leading 
consonants, or by their initials, when the sense is clear ; and in most long 
sentences a number of small words may be dropped, without impairini 
the perspicuity of the sentence. ^ 

10. When a word or sentence is immediately repeated, write it once, and 
draw a line ander it for the repetition. If it be a sentence, and not repeated 
tittBomething else occur, write a word or two and make the \ for &c. 

Ride for Reading. 

When a word is not known at sight^ proceed to speak each letter of 
which it is composed, separately and distinctly, and then pronounce the 
whole together, as rapidly as poraible— thus ; n, v, when pr<mounced nv, 
would ^ve the word envy— n, t, t, pronounced ntt, would give the word 
entity— 1, d, r, would be elder— f, I, s, f, r, or fisfr, would be readily recog- 
nized as philosopher ; and the same of all other words. 

REMARK.— The characters of this system are simple and few, and 
may soon bo known at sight, like thelettcrsof our common Alphabet, and 
when this is the case, the sense of the subject will render the reading suit 
and easy. 
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Loud and Short Hand. 



rialee^. 



. D c^ I r ^ 

\ f (A • ' cr- .- 

O l4?ve iA^. Lord aU ^c his saints 

. <^ f^ / <^ ./' - -^ 

"K Iff ^ /I. ^ [ ^ 
For th^^ u/ords o/'lA^Zord are- trtir 

w ( «5-w^ \ r ^ / V' 

Biased is th^^^ nutn^ tkai trusts in him 
<Y7 - ( o-w ( I/-U v^ .cr- 
For u/il/h /um^ is tke Wf/l <?/' li/e 

V <5-N -^^ — f SV \ A 

/ u/iH cen/e/s and ^t ^serrt/ /or ni^ siius 

' (TS^ --vy^ ^^ *\ _^ V o <^— 

For the laie/ oF Ood is in fntf heart 
V f d*^ \ ) - - <r- y[ 
ffow taxf/i^/U is thff Jumu. O Ocd 

^ /i^/ //^^'/^ would therefore praise tk^e 
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Psalm VII.— See Pldte VII. 

1. O Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust : save 
O L m O n th d I pt m trst n 

me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me : 
m frm I thm th prsqt m n dlvr m 

2. Lest he tear my soul like a lion, rending it in 
Lst k tr m si Ik a In mc^ t n 

pieces, while there is none to deliver. 
p wl thr s nn to dlvr 

3. O Lord my God, if I have done this ; if there be 
O L m G f I h d ths f thr b 

iniquity in my hands ; 
i7i^*y n 4p, ans 

4. If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace 
flh rwrdd evl t im th ws at p 

with me : (yea, I have delivered him that without cause 

w m ya I h dlvrd im th wt kse 
is mine enemy:) 
s mn nme 

5. Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it ; yea, 
Lt th nme prsqt m si n tk t ya 

let him tread down my life upon the earth, and lay mine 
U im trd . m I *» rth n la mn 

honour in the dUst. Selah. 
onr n th dst Sla 

6. Arise, O Lord, in thine anger, lift up thyself 
Ars O L n thn ngr (ft «^«eJf 

because of the rage of mine enemies : and awake for me 
bks / th rge f mn nms n awk fr m 
to the judgment that thou hast commanded. 
to th ^g^°«»t th thou ast kmndd 

7. So shall the congregation of the people compass 
So sh th kngr^^ f th ppl kmps 

thee about: for their sakes therefore return thou on high. 
ih abt fr thr sks thrfr rtm tho <> hi 

8. The Lord shall judge the people : judge me, O 
Th L sh jg th ppl jg m O 

Lord, according to my righteousness, and according to 
L ofcrrf*'"* to m rts°^ n akrd^"^ to 

mine integrity that is in me. 
nrn ntgr^^ th s n m 
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9. Oh, let the wickedness of the wicked come to an 

O U ih wkd^ f th wkd km to n 
end ; but establish the just : ror the righteous God trieth 

nd bt Hblsh th jit fr th rt^ G ttih 
the hearts and reins. 

th arts n nu 

10. My defence is of God, which saveth the upright 
Jtf dfns » f G w svth th * rt 

in heart. 

n art ^ 

11. God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry with 

G- jgih th rP°^ n G 9 ngry to 
the wicked every day. 
ih wkd evry da 

12. If he tiim not, he will whet his sword ; he hath 
f h tm nt h wl wt 8 srd h ath 

bent his bow and made it ready. 
bnt 8 bo n md t rdy 

13. He hath also prepared for him the instruments of 
H ath ho prprd fr im th nstr'^^ f 

death ; he ordaineth Ids arrows against the persecutors. 
dih h ordnth 8 arw8 agnst th prsqtrs 

14. Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, and hath 

Bid h trvUh w in^ n ath 
conceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. 
knavd mschf n brt frth jUd 

15. He made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into 
H md a pt n dgd t n 8 fn t 

the ditch which he made. 
th dch to h md 

16. His mischief shall return upon his own head, and 

8 mschf sh rtm ^^ s on hd n 
his violent dealing shall come down upon his own pate. 
8 vlnt dV^ sh km . ^ s on pi 

17. I will praise the Lord according to his 
/ wl prs th L aknM to m 

righteousness : and will sing praise to the name of the 
HT"^^ n v>l ^ prs to ih nm f th 

Lord most high. 
L mst hi 



FfaU 7. 

f%ry-/^ 'N.cs^? 1/^ <rN----> -^'f^^O ^-^<V1 

-.v-^^ /7 • 6Trv"f <^''^'' ••" -^^^^ <^ ~^ V- 
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PSALM LXXXVI. 
A Prayer of Bavid.'^See plate 8. 

1. Bow down thine ear, O Lord, hear me; for 
I am poor and needy. 

2. Preserve my soul, for I am holy: O thou 
my God, save thy servant that trusteth in thee. 

3. Be merciful unto me, O Lord: for I cry 
unto thee daily. 

4. Rejoice the soul of thy servant: for unto 
thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

5. For thou. Lord, art good, and ready to for- 
give ; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that 
call upon thee. 

6. Give ear, O Lord, unto my prayer ; and 
attend to the voice of my supplications. 

7. In the day of my trouble I will call upon 
thee : for thou wilt answer me. 

8. Among the gods there is none like unto 
thee, O Lord ; neither are there any works like 
unto thy works. 

9. All nations whom thou hast made shall 
come and worship before thee, O Lord; and 
shall glorify thy name. 

10. For thou art great, and doest wondrous 
things: thou art God alone. 

11. Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk 
in thy truth : unite my heart to fear thy name. 

12. I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with 
all my heart: and I will glorify thy name for 
evermore. 

13. For great is thy mercy toward me: and 
thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest 
hclL 
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1 4. O God, the proud are risen against me, 
and the assemblies of violent men have sought 
after my soul; and have not set thee before 
them. 

15. But thou, O Lord, art a God full of com- 
passion, and gracious, long-suffering, and plen- 
teous in mercy and truth. 

16. O turn Unto me, and have mercy upon 
me ; give thy strength unto thy servant, and save 
the son of thine handmaid. 

17. Show me a token for good; that they 
which hate me may see it, and be ashamed ; be- 
cause thou. Lord, hast holpen me, and com- 
forted me. 

Acts of the Apostles.— -Chap. XXVL 

See plates 9 and 10. 

1. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art 
permitted to speak for thyself. Then Paul 
stretched forth the hand, and answered for 
himself: 

2. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself this day before 
thee, touching all the things whereof I am ac- 
cused of the Jews: 

3. Especially because I know thee to be ex- 
pert in all customs and questions which are 
among the Jews : wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. 

4. My manner of life from my youth, which 
was at the first among mine own nation at Je- 
rusalem, know all the Jews ; 

5. Which knew me from the beginning, if 
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«v^. c^. <^> o"^ • a-*V "-'y- -^ V^ o — ^'^••0-,. . 
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o~ '^ '"^fM *'" Prm^er ly David . 
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they would testify, that after the most straitest 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 

6. And now I stand, and am judged, for the 
hope of the promise made of God unto our fa- 
thers : » 

7. Unto which promisie our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come. For which hope's sake, king Agrippa, 
I am accused of the Jews. 

8. Why should it be thought a thing incredi- 
ble with you, that God should raise the dead ? ' 

9. I verily thought with myself, that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

10. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and 
many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief priests ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. 

"» 11. And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and 
being exceedingly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities. 

12. Whereupon, as I went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, 

13. At mid-day, O king, I saw in the way, a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them which 
journeyed with me. 

14. And, when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying 
in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. 

B 2 
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15. And I said, Who art thou, Lord? . And 
he said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. 

16. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness, both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee 5 

17. Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 

18. To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

19. Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision: 

20. But showed, first unto them of Damascus 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts 
of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance. 

2 1 . For these causes the Jews caught me in 
the temple, and went about to kill me. 

22. Having, therefore, obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day, witnessing both to 
small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the prophets and Moses did say 
should come; 

23. That Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the' 
dead, and should show light unto the people^ 
and to the Gentiles. 

24. And as he thus spake for himself, Festus 
said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- 
self; much learning doth make thee mad. 



Pauls Speech heibre j^drippa,. 



^ f I. > cr- Vv-^ / o— cr-^\ <^s^ o-^ cJ^ j^, 'I \ 



Paul« Speech liefore Aorippa. 
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25. But he said, I am not mad, most noble 
Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness. 

26. For the king knoweth of these things, be- 
fore whom also I speak freely : for I am per- 
suaded that none of these things are hidden 
from him : for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. 

27. King Agrippa, believest thou the pro- 
phets ? I know that thou believest. 

28. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 

29. And Paul said, I would to God, that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds. 

30. And, when he had thus spoken, the king 
rose up, and the governor, and Bemice, and they 
that sat with them. 

31. And when they were gone aside, they 
talked between themselves, saying. This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This 
man might have been set at liberty, if he had 
not appealed unto Cesar. 

The learner has been already led by rmilar gradations, from the most 
simple elements of short hand, to the wrlung of plain scripture language; 
in which he has seen a full application of the characters, as the repre- 
sentatives of certain words when alone, and as letters for ^[leUing and 
writing in ail other cases. 

It will now be necessary to attend more particularly to the use of some 
of these characters, to denote such beginnings and endings of words, as 
are found to occur most frequently. See rules 5 and 6, and exemplifica- 
tion on pages 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, and the following plates. 

Much of the beauty, ease and elegance of this art, depends on a proper 
application of this portion of the theory, especially i^ forensic, legisla- 
tive, and popular style. As a proof of this, let the reader compare tU^ 
frequency of prefixes and terminations in Washington's speech, with 
those found in scripture language. 
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• 


PREFIXES AND TERMINATIONS EXEMPLUIE 


PREFIXES IK ITALIO. 


SHORT HAITD. 


eautaersct counterpoise countersign 


-.^-l-n-r 


multiply fRo^tude 


magnify 


^l-^i-v. 


tn^ercede intercept 


introduce 


V^^-f ^Z. 


enterprise enteriam 


interfere 


"V "L "V 


transfer transmii 


transgress 


V tan -V- 


recommend reconcile 


reconduct 


^y ^t^/ >) 


satisfy super&ne 


circumstance 


">* -V. --u- 


overtake overthrow 


abovehosu[d 


V '^ •'s^ 


tuu^ertake un^ferstand 


undermine 


^Vs si^ r^ 


downwnid upward 


up end down 


.^ -^ '-. 


«;>right downright 


down and up 


•^ ,y^ .w 


before qfter 


**• 


• •• -h 


TERMIRATIONS IN ITALIC. 


SHORT HARD. 


nation section 


politician 


o. ^y, 


nations ses^ion^ 


politicians 


^ —V\ 


king thing 


wiii^ 


O/ C^x 


kings thtn^5 


wings 


<^ r o;^ 


bravely bold/y 


manly 


•^^vr^'-v 


Mdity formality 


humUity 


">\ v^-\ •«-» 


ynluable revocable 


palpodZe 


W/vfl^^H 


atonement refinement 


assignment 


•U--A^ .-viu 


Mness boldness 


greatness. 


xr'VrH. 


himself yomself 


thyself 


.o-^L 


heckward forward 


toward 


•s^^^^ ^ 


mm^fid hopeful 


faitl/Mi 


-^'\\ 


wu^erenee ix\ferenee 


cifcon^erenefl 


I^^.VA '^ 


righteottf virtuous 


genins 


/LjVLj X-> 


exeoottva deceptive 


argumentative 


t^^y^ 
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7%e Close of Life,— Mt Blair. —See plates 11 and 12. 

Whew we contemplate the close of life ; the termi- 
nation of man's designs and hopes; the silence that now 
reigns among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, 
or so gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at 
once awful and tender? What heart but then warms wifli 
the glow of humanity } In whose eye does not the tear 
gather, on revolving the fate of passing and short-lived 
man? 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur- 
den of his wearisome life. No more shall he g^an under 
the load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the 
insolent calls of the master, from whom he received his 
scanty wages. No more shall he be raised from needful 
slumber on his bed of straw, nor be hurried away from his 
homely meal, to undergo the repeated labours of the day. 

While his humble g^ve is preparing, and a few poor 
and decayed neighbours are carrying him thither, it is 
^od for us to think, that this man too was our brother; 
that for him the aged and destitute wife, and the needy 
children, now weep; that, neglected as he was by the 
world, he possessed, perhaps, both a sound understand- 
ing, and a worthy heart; and b now carried by angels to 
rest in Abraham's bosom. 

At no gpreat distance from him, the grave is open to 
receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with 
emphasis in the parable, " the rich man also^ed, and was 
buried." He sdso died. His riches prevented not his 
sharing the same fate with the poor man; perhaps, through 
luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, " me 
mourners g^ about the streets;" and, while, in all the pomp 
and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, 
impatient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about 
the division of his substance. 

One day, we see carried along, the coffin of the 
smiling infant; the flower just nipped, as it began to blos- 
som in the parent's view: and the next day, we behold 
the young man, or young womaO) of bloommg form and 
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promising^ hopes, laid in an untimely grave. l¥lule tbdj 
funeral b attended by a numerous unconcerned companygi 
who are discoursing to one another about the news of the, 
day, or the ordinary affairs of life, let our thoughts rathet 
'foUow to the house of mourning, and represent to them* 
selves what is passing there. 

There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting ia 
silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in 
their little society; and with tears in their eyes, looking to 
.the chamber that is now left vacant, and to every memorial 
that presents itself of their departed friend. By such atten- 
tion to the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts 
will be gradually softened, and melted down into humanitr. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, m 
old age, and after a long career^ of life, has, in fuU matu« 
rity, sunk at last into rest As we are g^ing along, to the 
mansion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to 
discourse, of all the changes which such a person has seen 
during the course of his life. He has passed, it b likely, 
through varieties of fortune. He has experienced pros- 
perity and adversity. He has seen families and kindreds 
rise and &U. He has seen peace and war succeeding in 
their turns; the face of hb country undergoing many al- 
terations; and the very city in which he dwelt, rising, in 
a manner, new around him. 

^ After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to fill the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Through- 
out aU ranks and conditions, * one generation passeth, and 
another generation cometh;' and this great inn b by turns 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeeding pil- 
grims. O vun and inconstant world! O fleeting and tran- 
uent life! When will the sons of men learn to think of 
thee as they ought? When will they learn humanity from 
the afflictions of their brethren; or moderation and wis- 
dom, from the sense of their own furtive state? 
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Extract from President Washington's Speech to the 
first American Congress^ April 30, 1789.* 

See Plates 13 and 14. 

With the impresr^^er which I have, in obedi- 
ence to the public summons, repaired to the present 
8ta*^ it would be peculiar*' improper to omit in this 
first offi*^ act, my fervent supplica**"" to that Ahn'"**' 
Be^who rules "^"* universe, who presides in the 
councils of na*™* and whose providen*" aids can 
supp*' every human defect, that his benedic****" may 
consecrate to the liberties and happi"^ of the people 
of the United States, a govern"^ instituted by £nem- 
•^'^ and may ena"* every instru"~* employed in 
its administra**°^ to execute with success, the func- 
*««■ allotted to his charge. In tender*^ this homage to 
the great Author of every public and private good, 
I assure my**' that it expresses your senti"*"** not 
less than my own ; nor those of my fellow-citizens at 
large less than either. No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisi^*' hand, which con- 
ducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have ad- 

* The small type in this speech, distinguish such words and 
parts of words, as are represented by particukr signs. 
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vanced to the character of an independent na"°"' seems 
to have been distinguished by some token of provi- 
den""* agency. And in the important revolu**^ just 
accomplished in the system of their united govem"*^*^ 
the tranquil delibera**" and voluntary consent of so 
many distinct commun*"*^ from which the event 
has resulted, cannot be compared with the means 
by which most govern""''* have been established, 
without some return of p*°" gratitude al"* vidth an 
hum"" anticipa***"* of the^future bless'**" which the 
past seem to presage. These reflec"*"* arising out 
of the present crisis, have forced them*^^'* too sti*'**'" 
my mind to be suppressed. You wiD join with me, 
I trust, in think^ that there are none ^^^ influence 
of which, the proceed^ of a new and free govem- 
""* can ^ore auspi'^**''' commence. j 

By the article establish^ the execu**'" departr"*^ 
it is made the duty of the president " to "«~mend to , 
your considera*'"'' such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient." The ^'''""stances ,^ | 
which I now meet you, will acquit me from ®*'™' into | 
that subject further than to refer you to the great 
constitu**«»*' charter ^„ which we are assembled ; j 
and which, in defin'?* your powers, designates the 
objects to which your atten**"' is to be given. It will 
be more consistent with those '"'"^'"stances, and fari 
more congetf** with the feer"** which actuate me, 
to substitute in place of a "^'"menda*'"" of particular 
measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, the 
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rectitude, and the patriotism which adorn the charac- 
ters selected to devise and adopt them. In these 
honoura"' qualifica***"^ I behold the surest pledges, 
that as •*" one side, no loc*» prejudices or attach"*"*^ 
no- separate views nor party animos***^ will misdirect 
the comprehensive and equ"* eye which ought to 
watch •"^ this great assemblage of commun"*" and 
^"^"^ests: So "» another, that the found**^" of our 
^j^tiooai policy will be laid in the pure and immuta**'* 
principles of private mor*"*^' and the pre-eminence 
of a free goverrf*^* be exemplified by all the attributes 
which can win the aJSec**®" of its citizens, and com- 
mand the respect of the world. 

I dwell **" this prospect with every '**''fac*^°° which 
an ardent love for my country can inspire ; since 
there is no truth more thoroughly established than 
that there exists in the economy and course of 
nature an indissoluble union between virtue and 
happi"'" — between duty and advantage— between 
the genuine maxims of an honest and "»«««nim'"* 
policy, and the solid re''*^ of public propper^^^ and 
felic'*'^- Since we ought to be no less persuaded, 
that the propi"*^ smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected "* a na****** that disregards the etern** rules of 
order and right, which Heaven it"^ has ordained. 
And since the preserva*^ of the sacred fire of liber*^ 
and the destiny of the republican model of govern""** 

are just'^ considered asdeep^^' perhaps as fin'"' staked^ 
c 
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"^ cxperi**"* entrusted to the bands of die American 
people. 

Instead of ^ntotak'^ parttcalar '•^"menda**;^ in 
which I could be guided by ne lights derived firom 
offi"" opportun***^ I shall again give way to my entire 
confidence in your discern"*"* in pursuit of the public 
good: for I assure myself that whilst you care?""' 
avoid every altera*" which might endanger the bene- 
fits of an umted and efiec**'* govern™*^ or which 
ought to await the future lessons of experience, a; 
reverence for the characteristic rights of freemen, 
and a regard for the public harmony, will sufficient^ 
influence your delibera*^*"* *"**• ques**°^ how fiu* the 
former can be more impregna^^ fortified, or the latter 
be safe^' and more advantage*^^ promoted. 

Hav*** thus imparted to you my senti""^ as tiiey 
have been awakened by the occa"*^ which br***" us 
together, I shall take my present leave ; but not 
without resort** once more to the benign Parent of 
the human race, in hum"* supplica**'"* that since he 
has been pleased to favour the American people 
witli opporturf*^ for deliberat*** in perfect tranqu"***' 
and disposi*^"* for decid*"* with unparalleled unanim*^ 
*" a form of govern*^* for the secur**'^ of their unioOf 
and the advance"*"* of their happi"^' so his divine 
bless'* may be equ^' conspic"^ in the enlarged 
views, the temperate consulta****^ and the wise 
measures *" which the success of this goven:^ 
must depend. 
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DBObARATZOlf OF IllDXSPfiMJ>JUXOB. 

hi Congress^ PhUadelpMa^ July 4, 1776. 
See plates 15 and 16. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolre the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, tlie 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should de- 
clare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : That all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of 
those ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes* 
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and accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufierable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing inva- 
riably the same object, evinces a design, to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these colonies ; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of government. The his- 
tory of the present king of'Great Britain, is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, let facts be eubmit- 
ted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his assent should be obtained ; 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. He has refused to pass other laws 
for the accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature — a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
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imusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repos- 
itory of their public records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 
for opposing with manly firmness, his invasions on 
the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time afler such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have re- 
turned to the people at large for their exercise, the 
state remaining in the mean time exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and rais- 
ing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers, to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 
02 
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He has effected to render the military independent 
of, and superior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unac- 
knowledged by our laws ; giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troq)s 
among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
ment for any murders which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these states : ' 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of 
trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for 
pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in 
a neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbi- 
trary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to render it at once an example and fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms 
of our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
Uiemselves invested with power to legislate for us in 
all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring 
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US out' of his protection, and waging^ war against 
us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken cap- 
tive on the high seas, to bear arms against their 
country; become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terms : our re- 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to bo 
the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentibns to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have r«- 
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minded them of the circcunstances of our emigration 
uid settlement here. We have appealed to their na- 
tive justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt 
our connexions and correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind — enemies in war, in peace firi^ds. 
We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by 
the authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be,iree and independ- 
ent states ; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain, is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that as free and 
independent States, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 
JOHN HANCOCK. 
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The learner may sometimes find it convenient, in the 
writing of proper names and words not in common use, 
to be more explicit in relation to vowels, diphthongal 
sounds, and doubtful consonants ; for which purpose the 
following inijtructions are given. They wiU, however, be 
found less necessary, as the writing and reading become 
more familiar, and should only be used to prevent ob- 
scurity. 

RULES. 

1st. As a, i, O, are the only vowels ever used alone, 

• a 
they may be easily distinguished as follows, • i ; that is, 

. o 
a above, I in the centre, and O below, the line of writing. 
2d. At the beginning and end of words make use 

of the same distinctions, • i or y 

, ooru 
3d. To show certain omitted vowels in the middle of 
words, place a comma over the word as follows, thus: 

, for a ore . ^foriory . * for o or a 



4th. For diphthongal sounds place the comma under 
the word, as follows, t" for ou; and — for oy. 

5th. In doubtful cases, let ^ i ^® ♦k "^® ^'''''^" I t 
I q r er than j k 

UJ u 

Arbitrary Characters. 

Enough has been already said in relation to Arbitrary 
Characters, and therefore a single remark must suffice. 
The Compiler of this work, after having learned, at ^reat 
expense of memory, some hundreds of arbitrary signs, 
^has at length abandoned the whole, except the follow- 
'"^&' O The world 
I + Jesus Christ 

f X Christianity 



Christian Religion 



These are so very 
appropriate as not to 
be soon forgotten. 
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The preceding system is complete in itself, and has ik 
dependonce on me following instruction. It is, therefore^ 
earnestly recommended that beginners have nothing U 
do with »hort hand shortened, tifl they are quite famSiai 
with tAoH hand. They may then increase their facility 
of writinff, by adding oAer links to the chain of abbrevii^ 
tion, without weakening those which precede. 

The learner will here discover no characters with whid, 
he is not already familiar; although, from the manner i 
which they are made and located, they receive additiood 
powers. And, notwithstanding the instruction here givei 
IS considered quite sufficient, still, the learner may, apd 
the same plan, go much farther by the use of other steD» 
graphic letters above or below the line — ^and all tfaii 
without material encroachment upon the fundameoti 
principles of the system ; but it is no more necessu] 
for the common stenographer, than conick seclioBS 
fluxions to the humble arithmetician. 

Instructions. 
UL Hike an Inverted m a. for him, am, most. 

«« " p f '' peculiar, people, practical. 
«« «< h *^ " hand, heart, how. 

«• " b V. " but, because, believe. 
" " 1 • " law, live, large. 

ft «< w *^ " was, what, without* 

*« « th T « them, then, this. 

" " ious-^ " virtuous, righteous, religioifc 
2d. Make a horizontal touch - above the line of wii- 
ting for and the, or by the; and the same touch . belo 
the line for in the, or of the. 

3d. Make two dots " above the line of writing, I 
/or the, or from the; and the same .. below the line, i 
toith the, or was the. 

Remark. — When signs are placed above or below tl 
line, to represent a word or words, they should not stai 
near the preceding or following words, lest they shoa 
be taken for parts thereof. • 
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1st Chap, of Genesis. — See Plate 17. 

1. In the beginning God created the heaven 
md the earth. 

2. And the earth was without form, and void ; 
md darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
Ind the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
he waters. 

I 3. And God said. Let there be light : and 
here was light. ' 

4. And God saw the light, that it was good • 
md God divided the light from the darkness. 
I 5. And God called the light Day, and the 
krkness he called Night. And the evening and 
lie morning were the first day. 

6. And God said, Let there be a firmament in 
lie midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
raters from the waters. 

7. And God made the firmament, and di- 
ided the waters which were under the firma- 
lent, from the waters which were above the 
rmament: and it was so. 

18. And God called the firmament Heaven. 
Lnd the evening and the morning were the se- 
ond day. 

9. And God said. Let the waters under the 
eaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
It the dry land appear: and it was so. 

10. And God called the dry land Earth; and 
16 gathering together of the waters called he 
ieas : and God saw that it was good. 

, 1 1. And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
pass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
lelding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
Sself, upon the earth: and it was so. 
12. And the earth brought forth grass, and 
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herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his 
kind ; and God saw that it was good. 

13. And the evening and the morning were 
the third day. 

14. And God said, Let there be lights. in the 
firmament of the heaven, to divide the day from 
the night ; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and years : 

15. And let them be for lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to give light upon the earth : 
and it was so. 

16. And God made. two gregt lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night : he made the stars also. 

17. And God set them in the firmament of 
the heaven, to give light upon the earth, 

18. And to rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the darkness :i 
and God saw that it was good. 

19. And the evening and the morning were 
the fourth day. 

20. And God said, Let the waters bring fortA 
abundantly the moving creature that hath lilt^ ' 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven. 

21. And God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the -waters ! 
brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and 
every winged fowl after his kind: and God saw 
that it was good. 

22. And God blessed them, saying. Be fruit 
ful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; 
and let fowl multiply in the earth. 

23. And the* evening and the morning iwer< 
the fifth day. 
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24. And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his 
kind: and it was so. 

25. And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind : and God saw that it was good^ 

26. And God said. Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. 

27. So God created man in his own image; 
in the image of God created he him ; male and 
female created he them. 

28. And God blessed them; and God said 
unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. 

29. And God said. Behold, I have given vou 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat. 

30. And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat : and it 
was so. 

3 1. And God saw every thing that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good. And the 
evening and the morning were the sixth day. 
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To make this little work as useful to the learner as its liinils will ptr- 
init, a coUeetion of maxims, words and phrases is hese subjoined, for the 
i»nefitof those who are not familiar with the Latin and French, from 
which they are selected. They may be written in short hand, tiie same 
AS TingHah^ but should be distinguished by a line drawn over tiium. 

^b initio.— From the beginnmg. 

Jib origine.—Fxom. the origin. ^ , . . 

Morigines.-ThB firat inhabitants of a country— as the Indiaiu m 
America. 

Jiecedas ad curiam.— You. may approach the court. 
J3e etiam.— And also. 

Jictio personalig maritwr eum persona.-^A personal action dies with 
the person. 

Jietua Dnnmitdfacit vnjuriam.-No one shaU be injured through the 
act of God. . . 

Actus Ugis nuUi facit mjuriam.— The act of the law does mjury to no 
fn»n. 

AdMs^ me invito faetua^ no» est mens actus.— An act done agamst my 
wiU is not my act. _^ 

Actus non facU rmw, nwa mens sit rso.— The act does not make a 
man guilty, unless the mind be also guilty. 

Ad eundem.-~To the same. 

Ad finem.— To the end.— Or the conclusion. 

Ad infinitum.— To infinity. 

Ad interim.— la the meanwhile. 

Ad libitum.- At pleasure. 

Ad quod damnum.— To what damage. 

Ad referendum.— To be farther considered. 

Adscriptus gleba.—AUAcbed to the soil. 

Ad v<M0rem.— Accordhig to the value. 

40Krma£tm.— In the aifiimative. 

A fin. French.— To the end. 

A fortiori.— Witii Stronger reason. 

A la mode. Fr.— According to the fhshion. 

wfUa«.— Otherwise, as Robinson alias Robeon. 

^1»M.— Elsewhere. 

Alma mater.— A benign mother. 

./$/ttmnt.~Those who nave received their education at a college, are 
called alumni of that college. 

Amor patrUB.—Th& love of our country. 

Anno Domxni.—Jik the year of our Lord. 

Anno mwiuft.— In the year of the world. 

AnU beUum.-'-BeSote the war. 

A posteriori.— Viom the latter. 

A priori.— From the former— in the first Distance. 

Aquafortis.— Bima% wa.Vdr.^Aqtui re^'a.— Royal water. 
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JlreaauL imperii.— BtMle secrets.— The mysteries of government 

Arcanum.-^ A secret. — Tbe grand areanum — the philosopher*! sttlM. 

jSrgununtuM ad erumenam.— An argument to the pune. 

Jirgumentum ad hotninem. — An argument to the man. 

JirgjtMentum adjyudiemm. — An ailment to the Judgment. 

AtnanpHL—lAe assumed-— he took upon hhn to pay. 

Audi a/t«r«m partem.— Hear the other party. 

Aula Regia.—ThB king's court. 

Beau numde. Fr.— The gay world.— The world of ftahion. 

Boua fide.— In good faith.— ActuaJJy, in reality. 

B^nhemmie. Frjp-Goodnature. 

Ban mot. Vr-r-A good word.— A witticism. 

Banua. — A consideration for something received. 

CtUera deeufU.—TbB remainder is wanting. 

Canaille. Fr.— The rabble— the swinish multitude. 

Cap a pii. Norm. Fr.— From head to foot 

Capias.— Yoa mav take. 

€ktpiae ad re»pondendMm.—Yoa take to amwer. 

Capias ad satufaeiendMM.—Yim take to satisfy. 

Carte blantehe. Fr.—A blank sheet of paper. 

€!asus omissus.— An omitted case. 

Caveat actor.— Let tbe actor or doer beware. 

Caveat emptor.— Let the buyer beware. 

Qkef d'enufre. Fr.— A master piece.— An unrivalled performanoe. 

Cognovit actionem.— He has acknowled|^ the action. 

Comitas inter gentes.—Fciileaem between nations. 

Compos mentis.— A man of a sound and composed mind. 

CratMuiM/actt 2<Miii.— Consent makes the law. 

Coram nobis.— Befon us. 

Corps dipUmatijrus. Fr.— The diplomatic body. 

Coup d^essai. Fr.— A first essay.— An attempt 

Ckmp ds main. Fr.— A sudden or bold enterprise. 

(hdbonol—To what (or for whose) good— »c. will it tendl 

CW malol—To what evil— »c. will it tendt 

X>ata.— Things granted. 

Dibut. Fr.— First appearance-on tbe stage, in public lift, &c. hm. 

Da die in diem.— From day to day. 

X>adimus potestatem.—We liave given power. 

JDis/acto.— From the fact 

Dejure. — ^From the law. 

J>e mal en pis. Fr.— From bad to worse. 

Da novo.— Anew.— To commence de nova, 

Depdt. Fr.— A store ot magazine. 

Dernier resort. Fr.— The last resource. 

Desideratum.— A thing desired. 

i>M;i«ra»dam.— A thin;;, or event, to be despaired of. 

Dictum da dieto— Report upon heanay*— Vagua report. 

Dies dates.— The day given. 

JMcs/a«weits.— A lucky day. 

Dtss infaustus.— An unlucky day. 

Dittrin£as.—Yim. may distrain. 

Droit des gens. Fr.— The law of nations. 

Duett amor patria.— 'The love of my country leads aie. 

DuranU bene plaeito.-4)uxiDX our good |' 



DuranU mta.— During lift.— A ctause in letten pateat 
E comMTM.— Revaning the order >HBf a proposiaoa. 
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IWtt.— He has choaen. 

En ami. Pr.— As a friend. 

JBk avant J Pr.— Forward !— March on . 

En masse. Fr.— In a body. — £» /Mtia.— In a crowd. 

Eo »iMta«ti.— At that instant 

Ee nomine.— By that naine.~Under that description. 

BplurOnu unum.—One of many.— The motto of the United States of 
America. ^ 

Erratum.— Axk error.— Erroto.— Errors. 

lisprit de corps. Fr.— The spirit of the body. 

Esto perpetua.-~Be thou perpetual. 

£tc«t«ra.— And the rest. 

Ex.—OvLU—Ex-minister^ a minister out of office 

Ex eathedrd.—Ftom the chair. 

Excelsior.— Mote elevated.— Motto of the state of New York 

Exceptio probat regulam.— The exception proves the existence of the 
rule. 

JSitcerpto.— Extracts.— Abridged notices taken fh>m a work. 

Erxessus injure reprobatur.—AU excess is condemned by the lam 

Ex coneesso.— From what has been granted. 

Ex curid.— Out of court 

Ex delicto.— Ftom the crime. 

ExompU gratia. Ex.gr.— Ab an example,— for instance. 

Ex facto jus oritur.— The law arises out of the fact 

Ex mero motu.— From a mere motion. 

Ex necessitate rei.— From the necessity of the case. 

Ez officio.— By virtue of his office.— As a matter of duty. 

Ex parte.— On one side. 

Ez post facto.— A law made to punish an act previously committed. 

Ex tempore.— Out of hand— without premeditation. 

jpbc simile.— Do the like.— A close imitation. 

Faux pas. Fr- A false step.— A mistake, a deviation from rectitude. 

Felo de se.—A felon of himself. 

fimme cowoerte. Fr.— A covered, or married woman. 

Ftmme sole. Fr.— A spinster— woman unmarried. 

Ftat— Let it be done. 

Fiat lux— Let there be light 

Piffri /acto*.— Cause it to oe done. 

FUle de ehamJyre. Fr.— A chambermaid. 

Finem re»jnc«.<— Look to the end. 

Fort. Fr.— Chief excdlence. 

Fugam fecit.— ^e has taken to flight. 

Functus o^t(K— Discharged of duty. 

Oratis.— Fox nothing.— Free of cost 

Oralis dictum.— Said for nothing. 

Habeas corpus.— You may have the body. 

Habeas corpus ad prosequendum.— You may have the body In order 
to prosecute. 

Habeas corpus ad respondvndum.—You may have the body to answer. 

Habeas corpus ad satisfacieTubim.—You may have the body to satisfy. 

Habere facias possessionem.— You shall cause to take poawssioo* 

Haberefadas visum.— You shall cause a view to be taken. 

Hors de combat. Fr.— Out of condition to fight 

Ibidem.— Ibid.— In the same place.— A note of reference. 

/. E. an abbreviation of id. ««<.— That is. 

Ignis fatuus.—k foolish ftre — WiU o' the Wisp. 
D 2 
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Jgnortuntts.—We are ignorant.— An uninformed bk>ckhead. 

Jgnorantiafaeti exctwot.— Ignorance of the fact excuses. 

I. H. S.—kn abbreviation of Je*iur Homnum Salvator. 
Saviour of mankind. 

Imperium in imperio.—A government existing within another govern- 
ment—as Pennsylvania wittiin the general government of the U. dtatee. 

Imprimatur.—Let it be printed. 

Impromptu.— In readiness.— A witticism made out of hand. 

In eapite.—In the head. 

/nco^tto.— (Jniorown.— In disguise. 

In €uria.—In the court 

In dubiis.—In matters of doubt.— In cases of unoertainty. 

In equilibrio.—ln an even poise. 

In esse.— In being — In existence. 

In extengo.— At large— in fulL 

Inforo coiMcientks.— Before the tribunal of conscience. 

InfiLtnro.— In f)itare.— Henceforth. 

In loco.— In the place.— In the proper place.— Upon the spot 

Innuendo.— Hf signifying.— Thereby intimating 

In presenti.— At the present time. 

In rerum natura.—ln the nature of things. 

InstarUer. — ^Instantly. 

Instar omnium.— hike all the rest 

/it statu quo.— In the state in which it was. 

Interregnum.— The interval between the death of one king, and the 
miccesslou of another. 

In terrorem.— In terror. — As a warning. 

/m toto.—In the whole— altogether— entirdy. 

In transitu.— On the passage. 

Ipse dixit— He said it lumielf.— On his ipse dixit— <m his more a«er- 
tion. 

Iptwima verba.— The very words— the literal meaning. 

Ipso facto.— In the fact itself. 

Ipso jure.— By the law itself. 

Ita lex seripta est.— Thus the law is written. 

Judicium Dei.— The judgment of God. 

Judicium pariumy out leges terra.— The judgment of our peers, or the 
law of the land. 

Jure bumamo.—'By human law. 

Jure divino.—By divine law. 

Jus civile.— The civil law. 

Jus gentium.— The law of nations. 

Lapeus linfws.—A slip <tf the tongue. 

Latitat.— He lurks. 

Ijevari fadas. — Cause a levy to be made. 

Lex 2oct.— The law, or custom of the place. 

£bx neminem cogit ad impossibilia.—ThB law compels no man to iin- 
poasibilities. 

Lexnon seripta.— The unwritten law. 

Lex seripta.— The written at statute law. 

Lsx talionis.— The law of retaliation. 

Lex terra.— The law of the land. 

lAtera seripta manet.— The written letter remains. 

X.t(0ra(siii.— Letter by letter. 

Loeum tenens.— One who holds the place of another. 

Leeus sigilli.— The place of the seal-denoted by L. S. 
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Lusus natura.—A play or freak of nature. 

Magna Charta.—Tne great Charter. 

Magna est Veritas et prtevalebiL—Tnth is most powerful, and WUI 
ultimately prevaiL 

Malafide.—la bad faith.— With a design to deceive. 

Malum in «c.— A thing evil in itself. 

Mandamus.^We order. 

Mauvaise honte. Fr.— False shame. 

Jtfaxtmitm.— The greatest possible. 

Medioeriafirma,— The middle station Is the safest. 

Memento mort.— Remember death. 

Memorid in atemd.—la eternal remembrance. 

Minimum.— The smallest possible. 

Jlf«««tt«.— Trifles.— To enter into mtnuHa. 

MtrahUe itetu/— Wonderful to teO ! 

MirabiU oMit/— WonderfUl to behold ! 

Mirum /—Wonderful ! 

Mirum in modium.—lfi a wonderful manner. 

Mi87um&r. Fr.— The mistake of a name ; or using one name for another. 

Modus operandi.— The method or manner of operating*. 

Multum mporvo.— Much in little. — A great deal said in a few words. 

JfecesHtas non habet legem.— Neceaeity has no law. 

JV*e exeat.— Let him not go out 

^em. con. for nomine coTitradicente, and, 

JVem. diss, for nemine dissentiente.-No person opposing or disagree* 
ing.— These two phrases are synonymous. 

JfBplus ttUra.— Nothing more beyond. 

JV>7 debet.— He owes nothing.— The usual plea in an action of debt 

JVt2 didL—He says nothing. 

JVm prius. — Unless before. 

M'olensj vo2e7w.— Willing or unwilling. 

JVbfo" me tangere. — Do not touch me. 

J^oUe prosequi. — To be unwilling to proceed. 

JVon assumpsit.— Ue did not assume, or take to himself. 

JVVm compos mentis.— Hot Of sound mind.— In a delirium of lunacy. 

M'on conscire «i&t'.— Conscious of no ftiult. 

JV*on constat.— It does not appear. 

Mm est inventus.— Be has not been found. 

JiTon nobis solum.— Uot merelv for ourselv^. 

Abn obstante.— Notwithstanding. 

JVon sequitur.— It does not follow. 

JVo«ce teipsum.— Know tliyself. 

JVoto bene.— Mark well. 

JV*ttcZ«w.— The kernel. 

J^Tudum pactum.— A naked agreement 

JVuUa bona.— No goods. 

Jfune aut nunauam.— Now or never. 

On dit. Fr.— It is said.— It is an on dit.— It is merely a loose report. 

Onus probandi.— The burden of proving. 

Operm pretiwm est.—*^ It is worth while*' to hear or to attend. 

Ore tmus.— From the mouth.— The testimony was ore tonus. 

O temporaf O mores /—Oh the times and the manners. 

PaeU eonomta.— Conditions agreed ajpon. 

Panacea. From the Greek.— A remeily for all diseases. 

Par excelUnee. Fr.— By way of eminence. 

Pari pa«««.— With an equal pace.— By a sunilar gradation. 
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Partueps vnmndM.—A par***-— «" •»•- --i-*: -"J^. V ''"• 
PaMtm.~Eveiy where.— Ii 
Polw «iM(«r.-Onr ftther. 



* iMvr wiwMr.— "^jur lamer. 
Pa««r jiirtr»j.-Thfl ftther Of hbcountiy. 
Peuekant. Pr.— Propensitv, incUnatioiL deiire. 
Fer oNsut*!— p«r d»e«.— By the year---bv the dav 

Pm« e»«i«<rt4».— The power of the county. 

»^ta ^'StSf "" ""«™^-Aft« the de«l 1. dOB^ U«. b « 
Pot« w»r««».--After deatb. 
PMtuteto.— Thinm required. 
^mwn mobile.— The hat cause of motion. 
Prmus tnterpares.-Tbefim amoogm hia equate. 
^^yicipia n<m A<M«ine».— Principlee—not M^. 
^v btfno publieo.—roT the public good 
Pro eoitfes8o.—Aa if coDceded. 
Pro ei con..— For and against. 
^ *4c vice.— Tot this tarn. 

ss'^s^.-F^oTfhe'^ssr '"^"^"^ p*"^ '^' ^•**»«- 

SS!U!!!^7S'^ niuch.--The yi««iiKm.-The due proportion, 
^ancam <tdet.— As much as you please, 
^fttan^vm iMrittt.— As much as he has deserved. 
^g^^^ »mffieit.—A Bulficient quantity, 
gjw niMu:.— What now?— What is the news at present? 
Jfwapro fvo.— What for what.— An equivalent. 
dcSlyTJZ^^^:'' '^ '*-W"« a man does by another, h. 

M 12 !!^f i^/'!? *?^~5? '^'»<* ^^ no' <*«ny. virtuany confesses. 

Si ^Si 2lJ*'; d«/!«.«.-He who does not advice, goeJ backwS. 
ilJSVSrS^ S' ^P^f^ potior est ittr«.-He who to fint in point of 
liiiM, has the advantage in point of law. *^ 

Q«t tow.— Who as weU. 

QKSod Aoc—As far as this.— Or, as relates to thto matter 

Q«o «M»w?-With what mindl 

gtw jiew.— By what right. 

oU^"*""" 2!^^°'k°''~'* wifficient number to proceed in boafaxMB. 

yw warrawto.- By what warrant. 
52????«' ««eenor.— Let the principal answer. 
•««P«»«ea.— The common-weal.— The aeneral intcresL 
st^^r-^''^ '^S^^^^-A clause*of ^piSr* 
ISI^y* 5«»«tontm.-The Holy of Holies. 
fSf:S''^ P'-'CoId Wood—Indifference, apathy. 
««MeAa«^«r.Pr.-Without changing ^ 

J«« fti««.,-Cause it to be toownT^ 
Secundum artom.— According to art. 
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SeamdMifonium teotuti.— According to the form of the lUtute. 

8enatm,—la. order.— According to place or seniority. 

8ie transit gloria minuli.— Thus fades tlie glory of this world. 

Sieut airf«.— As before. 

Siw euro.— Witliont charge.— A sinecure. 

Sine A'e.— Without a day.— The business was deferred Hne dit. 

Siiu d«M0.— Without doubt ;-^aaBuredly. 

aine metdtd.— Without envy.— Not speaking invidloaaly. 

Shu 0<lio.— Without liatred.— I speak sine odio. 

Shu gud won.— A thing without which another cannot be. 

Soi^ajU. Fr.— Self-called. 

SUa nobilitas mWiw.— Virtue alone is true nobility. 

Sub p<Bnd.— Under a penalty. 

Sub 8ileiUio,—lji silence. 

Suecedaneum.—A substitute.— A matter substituted. 

Sui generis.— Of im own kind. 

Summmn frtmim.— The chief good. 

Supersedeas.— Yoa may remove or set aside. 

Super subjeetam maUriam,— On the matter submitted^ 

Super visum cwporw.— Upon a view of the body. 

Tantntieux. Fr.— So much the better. 

Tant pis. Fr.— So much the worse. 

Te Deum (laiuZoimw.)- Thee, Lord, (we praise.) 

Tempus envnia rci>«tet,— Time reveals all things. 

Terra incognita.— An unknown land or country. 

Tite d tSte. Fr.— Head to head.— In close conversatiOB. 

Tout bien eu rien. Fr.— The whole or nothiqg. 

Tout ensemble. Fr.— The whole taken together. 

Tuebor.—l will defend. 

Ubi jus ineertMmt ibi jus inaZin».-Where the law is uncertain, there 
is no law. 

Ubi libertasy tdi>otno.— Where Uberty dwelto, there is my countiy. 

UU — uZtimiM.— The last. 

Unique. Fr.— Sole, singular, eztraordinaiy. 

Vade iii«c«iii.— Gk) with me. 

Vedettes. Fr.— Sentinels on horseback. 

Venditiotti exponas.— Yon shall expose for sale. 

FenireJ^aeias.— Yon shall cause, or order to come. 

Venit vidi, viei.—l came, I saw, I conquered. 

Verbatim et literatim.— Word for word, and letter for letter. 

Veritas rincit.— Truth conquers. 

FernM.— Against. 

Veto.— I forbid. 

Vice versd.—Tbe terms being exchanged. 

Vide.— See.— Vide ut supra. See tlie preceding statement 

Vide et erede.— See and believe. 

Vi et armis.—By force and arms. 

Vineit amor patria.— The love of my country overcomes. 

Vincit omnia Veritas.— Txnth conquera all things. 

Vineit Veritas.— Tinth prevails. 

Vis inertia.— The power of inertness. 

Vivat Re»publiea.—MAj the Republic long continue. 

Ft »a voce.—Bj the living voice. 

Voir dire. Fr.— A witoess is examined upon a voir dire^ when be Is 
gwom and examined whether be be not interested in the cause. 

Vox populi^ vox I>ei.— The voice of the people is the voice of God. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 

When the learner has rendered the preceding theory 
familiar, by writing the contents of the several plates, his 
dependance on particular rules will gradually yield to a 
familiarity resulting from practice, the only medium by 
which we can approximate perfection in any of the arts. 

The first great object proposed by short-hand is, to 
commit words to paper with the least possible time and 
labour; but by a strange infatuation, surpassing that of the 
most visionary alchymists in search of the philosopher's 
stone, a thousand eflrorts have been made to draw from the 
regions of fancy some fine spun theory, by which, with 
crooked marks, to record the language of a public speak- 
er, as fast as delivered, without the aid of previous prac- 
tice. This, while it served to bewilder and misguide, 
has sunk the art into contempt and disuse, because it is 
found to depend, not upon a formidable array of mar- 
tialled hieroglyphics, but upon the active manoeuvring 
of a few select signs. Such signs have been selected, 
and their various powers distinctly defined in the preced- 
ing pages; and whatever may be said to the contrary, 
future experience will prove, that no system of steno- 
graphy can ever become extensively useful upon any 
other principle, than that of having at command these 
simple but significant marks, as in arithmetic, music, 
common writing, &c. 

The compiler of this work having perused about forty 
publications upon the subject of short-hand writing, and 
having devoted much time and labour, in the popular 
field of innovation and visionary reform, as well as in 
reporting some thousands of pages, was at length com- 
pelled, by his own experience, to settle down in the 
belief, that even in short-hand^ a ri^ht line is the short- 
est distance between two given pomts; and to pass from 
one point to another, there is no way more direct than 
that which passes through the intermediate space. 

The inference from this conviction is, that in theoriz- 
ing, too much^l\^ been anticipated and too much done; 
and that, for the future advancement of this art, greater 
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advantages will result from clearing away the rubbish, 
defining, and adhering to the few rational and permanent 
landmarks, already established, than from erecting any 
nerv superstructure, upon the discordant ruins of long 
forgotten systems, which have crumbled beneath the 
weight of their own unnecessary lumber. 

It has therefore been the aim of this work to adapt 
the subject to the age in which we live; to lay aside 
every thing unnecessary, and to express in a few words 
all that is necessary for a general system of short-hand. 
In doing this, the desig^i and method of illustration only, 
are entirely new. Some trifling attempts have been made, 
under the sanction of reading and experience, to im- 
prove the theory of the art; but while the merits of 
these efforts may be appreciated by few, there are 
hundreds who will still continue to think all systems in- 
complete, which do not present a great assemblage of ar- 
bitrary characters, and vexatious grammar rules. To 
such persons we put the following questions. 

Would our common writing be more easily acquired, 
or its execution in any way facilitated, by increasing the 
number of letters in the Enghsh alphabet? Would 
arithmetic be improved by the introduction of arbitrary 
marks to represent the numbers 11, 12, 13, and so onto 
100 or 1000 > Would the art of printing be rendered 
more simple, easy, and expeditious, by the construction 
and use, of leaden syllables, words and sentences, instead 
of the letters of which they are composed? 

Till these questions can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, the preceding theory will be found, vfith practice, 
amply sufficient for the purposes proposed, and without 
practice the efforts of human invention, as they respect 
short-hand, will prove abortive. 

It must be remembered, that we live in an age of the 
world, when a few hieroglyphics or arbitrary signs can- 
not, as in the days of Roman greatness, be made to ex- 
hibit the varied lineaments of public speech — but the 
multiplication of words and ideas, necessarily resulting 
from the progress of arts, sciences, and general improve- 
ment, renders the aid of science absolutely necessary, to 
the accomplishment of this desirable object. 

The learner should not then be discouraged, though 
he may not be abl« at once, to record the entire Ian- 
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guag^e of a fluent speaker; nor should he hence infer, 
that the system is incomplete, or the art unattainable,-^ 
for with the same propriety might the young reader 
condemn and abandon the use of the common alphabet, 
(because he cannot at once read elegantly,) the musi. 
cian his notes, or the young mathematician his Elements 
of Euclid. Let him therefore persevere in practice, and 
he will soon attain the object of pursuit. 

To turn this necessary practice to the best possible 
account, the learner who is desirous to improve in useful 
knowledge, should record in a common place book from 
day to day, such facts and items of information as may 
be considered immediately interesting or worthy of fu- 
ture perusal, — these notes should be read while the 
subject is familiar. By this course, the writing and read- 
ing of short-hand are rendered in a few days easy, useful 
and amusing; and the art cannot fail to become a potent 
labour and time saving engine, not only for the actual 
accumulation and preservation of knowledge, but for the 
cultivation and expansion of the inind. For by judicious 
exercise, this faculty can be trained to receive more, 
and retain longer, whatever may be worthy of its atten- 
tion. 

This improvement, however, does not depend on the 
substitution of one faculty for another, but on their mu- 
tual co-operation, as auxiliary, each to the other. For 
though we are able by short-hand, to preserve a literal 
copy of any particular subject, for our future gratifica- 
tion and instruction, and thereby increase our stock of 
knowledge; yet, if memory be left to languish in sickly 
inactivity, and thus gradually lose its energies, and be- 
come eoen^ated for the want of proper exercise, the loss 
is equal to the gsun. 

The memory, then, whilst it should not be overbur- 
dened with unnecessary verbiage, should never be 
released from that habitual exertion on which its own 
preservation and usefulness depend. The great secret 
of preserving and improving the memory, consists in 
giving it a sufficient quantitv of the right kind of 
aliment, affording due time for its digestion, and no 
more relaxation than is absolutely necessary to its health 
and vigour. 
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The person who can write rapidly, does not as a con- 
sequence substitute writing for memory, but employs it 
as an asustant; and every person when committing^ 
words to paper for future instruction, should endeavour 
to fix in memory at least the leading features of the sub- 
ject, leaving to short-hand, only that which memory can- 
not retain, and referring to notes, for details which men- 
tal association cannot recall; or of which, reminiscence 
presents but a meager skeleton. 

When the memory is thus properly exercised, it can- 
not fail to be improved ; and the mind being released 
from the unnecessary incumbrance of words, will find 
more time to grow and expand, by reflecting, or com- 
paring and analyzing the ideas which words may have 
conveyed; for the memory should be rather the reposi- 
tory of ideas than of words, which are the mere vehicles- 
of thought, and always at hand. 

Although the preceding system is in itself complete, 
so far as intended for correspondence and generid use, 
yet for the gratification of those who may wish to make 
other abridgments, and particularly those of the learned 
professions, who may think proper to engraft upon the 
established system, certain technical or other abbrevia- 
tions adapted to their own respective professions, the 
following hints are superadded. 

The latoyer orjjLidge may, with much propriety, even if 
writing short hand, substitute in place of certain words 
which are known to occur very frequently, the initial 
common hand letter as P. for plaintifl', D. for defendant^ 
W. for witness, C. for court, T. for testimony, V. for ver- 
dict, J. for judgment, 8tc. 

The physician may, with like propriety, use P. fof 
patient, pulse, or perspiration, F. for fever, I. for infiam- 
mation, R. for respiration, &c. 

I'he clergyman may find it convenient to use H. for 
heart, or heaven, 8. for sinner or salvation, R. for re- 
demption or resurrection, J. for judgment, C. for con- 
science, condemnation, &c. 

Young gentlemen who attend lectures on chemistry, 
anatomy, or other subjects, may save much labour and 
time, by using the initials of certain technical terms». 
which occur frequently in the course of their study. 
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KBCOMMENDATlOirS. 

From the Secretary of the State of New York, 

«Mr. GOULD. Alkmi^t <'«•> U* IMS. 

"Ortf- atr— HaviBg examined the gyttem^f ShaH Htit4, which 70a an aboat to publj*, I 
am mtiffied Uiat it pewMi M meriti, which ought to recommend it to the attention of tbe 
MbUc The improvementewluch you have linde, in relation to the ftciUtjr of writing anl 
Mgibilitr of the oand, are obvious ; and voor dengn of introducinc it into Khooby appean 
to be peculiarly hapinr, and well calculated to brf og into public estimation ui aocompliA- 
ment, which cannot Ail of being admired, when iti unboobded utility is compared wiui tlm 
trifling time and means necessary to its acquisition. 

" The plan of exhibiting your theory upon a card, at a single view, to a whole school, 
^md Ikut rciucutg the erpaue tffurmshmg fehooU,fnM MUn-t to cents/) is so admiraMy 
adapted to economy, and the general extension of the system throughout our country, ttet 
It muat meet the approbation of every lover of science, and receive the patronsge of the o — 
tamdtj, ever alive to the prosperity and happioeas of the rising generation ; and I iball a 
cheerAiUy recommend it to the notice of our Iwishiture, now un session, and to the poUi 
gaocral. '^I am yours, with respect and cateem. 

«J. V. N-TATfeg." 
Seeretaiy ^ State, and aetmg Swpenatendent tf Common S^tooit, kt Nem Fsr*. 

From one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of New York. 

•*TO THE PUBLIC. 

" I certify with great pleasor^ tiiat Mr. M.T. C. Gould is a gentleman of esosUmit repu- 
tation and of higUy respectable attainments : of his professional skill, from what I know, 
and have heard from competent judgo^ 1 have no hesiation to say, that he stands deservedly 
high. -^ — o J "W. W.VAIf NESS," 

« AOmv, 4tk tf AftH, ittl." Judge of the Supreme Court, State ^ Jftm York. 

" We the sobKriben, moat heartily unite with the honourable W. W. Tan Ness, in reooos- 
mwding to paUic patrooagef Mr. li. T. C. Gould, with whom we have been for many yean 

^^, « SQUIRE MANRO. 

« JAMES O. WATTLES, Judges, 



e public in 



"TRUMAN ADAMS, Oedlr. 
" H. L. GRANGER, SAOn^. 
'< V. BIRDSEYE." D. Attumtg. 



explafai your system, particularly iW nmplidty, to our public teachen and their'iravfli^ ""^ 
I Mm you wiU beliberaBy pa&onind. I sf- — ' — '-•- 



From the Clerk of the Assembly of the State of New York. 

" Mr. M. T. C. GOULD. ** A»«»y, March U, 1811. 

** Air~As you have terminated your coarse of six lessons fai Aort hand writing, whidi I 

desired you to instruct me, and having justly deserved my decided approbation for the skill 

and abifiiy with wMch I know you teach that sdeooe, I taka this opportunity to pat yoo in 

possession of my shicere recommendation. 

** Of the utility, importance, and great value of short head wtltiBg, no one can doubt, whs 
mdmtindsit I confess I am astonkhed to find so little time^soUtae labour, and above si; 
>• little money, Deceaazy to the acquisition of a knowledge of this deUchtlul and convenia* 
ait Did an classes of men reflect upon and cooiider the subject, I doubt not they woidd 
n become mastersof it I hope yoa will continne your initmctions— I hope you wil 

. . . .!-„.-_i_ ii_ J-ipiidty, to our public teachen ar-* **— ^ " ^ 

. I smcerely wish you success. 

" '-i your humble servant, 

" AARON CLABK." 
(And two kmtdred aikert.J 

From the State of New Jersey. 

" Itevebeen penonaDy acquahited with Mr. Gould, for some jears ; and I hava no beii; 
tatioa in neonmiending him, sa a Stenographer, eminently qualified for his pro fe m i on, and 
•pmo B worthy of copfldance and encoarsgemeot _ 

^^ ^ ^ "Rev. JOHN DE WITT, 

" Hern BruHsmiek, Sept. 16, 18S3." Froftttor in Theohgieal Semin m j f. j 

M As a Stenographer, Mr. Oonld stands at the head of his profcaion in this coontry ; of 
thislam setisffed, both ft«m the publications whichi have sesn roncerning Um, and the 
recommendations in his posaession ; and I most cheerfully recommend him, to tlioee who 
■say be desirous to acquire a knowledge of Aort hand. 

** SttMobeth Tomn, Amg. n, 1M4. " Rev. JOHN M'DOWELL." 

" I cheerfully codcut hi the above reemnflMmdation, as well firom the general repatatioa 
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RECOMMEKDATIOMS. 
•r Mr. GouW frpm a kBowlddg* of hif tystem, h»Ting sMO It taught in the nniiuury ui 

" iazabi nm. Jug. tS, 1M4. <'Rev. JOHN C. RUDD." 

From the New York Patriot. 

" M. T. C. I U, of thif city, hM just publvhed the fourth ediUon of hit « Antistic &mdt 
mid AuihttUie .. .y ta the art of Short Hand Writing.' This system of Stenography is recom- 
' mended in the most flattering terms by the Secretary of this SUte. by the late Qcrk of the 
Assembly, by the Professors of sereral coDcses in this and other States ; and resolutions re- 
eommendiaf it have been paHed by the studeots of Yale College. The work just pobUshed, 
is designed R>r the instruction of those who live at a distance from a teacher, and seems to be 
irell adapted to the purpose. The elegant art of Stenographr ooght to form a part of the 
common school cdocation ; for it will be a pleasure and a benent to those who may icquin it." 

From the United States Literary Gazette^ JVb.lO. 

In a review of Mr. Gould's Short Hand, the editors of the Gasette say : ** The little book 
before us is vtrf well executed, and is the best we have seen. We learn from the advertise- 
ment, that ' the same theory has been pnbUriied upon a card , in a letter so large as to be legible 
to a whole school at once, thus materially abridging the labour of teaching, and reducmg the 
expense of systems from d<rilars to cents. ' All this is very weU, and we hope the public will 
reward Mr. Gould for laboors, from which they may derive much benefit. We are decidedly 
of the opinion, tfeat Short Hand should be uatroduced into our ColIq;es and Academies, 
and be considered essential in a liberal education." 

From Yale CoUege^First Class. 

" WE the subscribers, members of Yale CoUege, most cheerfully unite with the younc 
gentlemen of other colleges, in expressing our entire approbation of Mr. Gould's System of 
Stenography, which he has Utdy taught in this institution. He is certainly entitled to much 
credit for the improvements which he has made upon this invaluable Art : and we have no 
reason to doubt, that his excellent system will soon become a standard for Short Hand, hi the 
United States. 

" Our progress hi the art fully warrants us m recommending him to public patronage, and 
his Bytttm to seneral use. 

'^ lak CotUge, Aug. I, 18S3." (Sigfied bj/Wof the Students.) 

From Yale College — Second Class. 

\ RESOLUTIONS passed by Mr. Gould's second dass at Yale College, consisting of about one 
I hundred young gentlemen, «tUched to the Medical and Academical departments of this 
I InstituUon, Dec. 5, ie«3. 

) " Retohedf That the thanks of (his dass be presented to Mr. Gould . for the able and hiterest- 
*■ ing manner in which he has comiAunicated to us a knowledge of his admirable system of 
Short Hand, which must be admired by all who know its merits. 

Xesabedf That we most cordially oencur in the opinion expressed at many other Colleges, 
and particularly by a class of 80 yonnf gentlemen, who attended Mr. GouldPs instruction* in 
this Institution, in July last, viz : that jour progress folly warrants us in recommending tte 
Author and System to public patronages » fS^d by about one hmdredj 

From Union^ Williams^ and Hamilton Colleges. 

- Having attended Mr. Gould's instruction in Short Hand writing, weKiUy conoor with 
others in opinion, that his experience in this art has placed him at the head of bis profession, 
and that his system of writing, and method of teaching, richly enUtle him to public patron- 
age. Our progress in the art has ftiUy answered our expecUtiohs, and is a sufficient teatiuo- 
nial m favour of the system here recommended.' (Signed by more than one hundred,) 

- 1 have attended to Mr. Gould's method of teaching Short Hand, and most dieerAiUy 
recommend it and him to the encouragement of every one. " JOEL B. NOTT. 

" Union Cottege, Schenectady, July iS, ISW." Professor ^ Chemistry, \e. 

\ From Union CoUege. 

« The undenigned states with pleasure, that he has examined the orindples of Stenography 
as tought by Mr. M. T. C. Gould, and has witnessed the success with which the young genW- 
men in eollem have attended to the acquisition of this art, under his instruction. The sys- 
tem IS remarkably simple : the art is acquired with great fadUty, and is worthy of the atten- 
tion and patronage of all bterarv men. " ANDREW YATE8, 

" Union College, July \6, \9H?' . Professor ^ Morul Philosophy, Ige, 



STENOGRAPHIC ACADEMY, 

BY M. T. C. GOULD, 

No. 6, North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 

At the above esiablishment, ladies and gentlemen mav acquire, by a 
tew practical lessons, a complete knowledge of the art of short writing, 
for the following prices, viz. 

A couree of private lessons, - . , . $10 00 

Lessons in a class, 5 00 

Peraons leas than 15 years of age, - - 3 00 

Short hand book, .... - 50 

Btr. Gould having visited the principal cities, colleges, and legidaUve 
bodies in the United States, as teacher and reporter, has acquired a name, 
which supersedes, in part, the necessity of testimonials, as to character 
or qualifications ; still, as some may be ignorant of these facts, it is thought 
proper to add the followmg, with a respectful reference to his numerous 
volumes of sermons, trials, legislative debates, &c. and to i ^ .^araneied 
sale of six successive editions of this work, and an extensive oemand for 
the seventh. 

BBOOKMSlTDATIQir. 

TO THE PUBLIC. Washington City, July 1885. 

M. T. C. Gonld, Esq. hasl^ea, for several years, a 
distinguished Stenographer in the State of N^w-York. and particularly 
in the convention of 1831. From our knowledge or his professional 
Bk19, and his character as a gentleman, we cordially unite in recom- 
mending him to the favourable notice of lAie American public He is th» 
author of a System of Stenography, and a teacher of the art in many of 
the Colleges of the United States— his book is highly approved by centle- 
men of literary distinction, end from its adoption in Colleges and Acad«>- 
mios, we have no doubt that it possesses superior merit — and that it 
jnstly. deserves the character which it has received — "the best system 
extant.'' 

John W. Taylor, apeaker. Elisha Litchfield, 

Joet Frost, Egbert Ten Eyck, Parmenio Adams, 

Ela Collins, Justin Dwinnel, Robert a Rose, 

Jacob Tyson, Henry C. Martindale, Rowland Day, 

Hector Craig, John Herkimer, James Strong, 

tsaae Williams, Peter Sharpe, William Woods, 

Ste. Van Rensselaer, James L. Hogeboom, Dudley Marvin. 
John Richards, John W. Cady, 

The above recommendation From tk* JiTnt-York RsprttentativM, 
in thg I8th Congr§a» of tht U. 8. iM an» only, firom hundreds of similar 
import 
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